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OF  THE  events  of  the  past  year  nothing  has  so  intimately 
affected  the  life  of  the  Museum  as  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Stevenson,  our  curator,  member  of  the  Associate  Committee 
of  Women  and  of  the  Museum  Committee. 

That  Philadelphia  has  lost  its  most  distinguished  woman  was 
obvious  by  the  spontaneous  expression  of  public  and  of  private  grief 
which  appeared  immediately  on  her  death. 

Countless  groups  in  the  community  consider  themselves  the 
special  and  intimate  losers  by  her  death,  and  this  is  the  test  of  the 
breadth  of  her  sympathy  and  the  depth  to  which  her  roots  had  struck 
down  in  the  rich  soil  of  Philadelphia. 

This  Museum  is  one  of  those  particular  groups  which  considers 
the  loss  personal  to  itself.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  the  letters  to 
the  public  press  which  have  appeared  about  Mrs.  Stevenson,  she  has 
been  shown  in  full  panoply  in  the  uniform  of  the  Emergency  Aid, 
with  her  medals  of  honor,  or  in  the  dress  of  a  woman  of  society  promi- 
nent on  the  social  pages  of  the  daily  press,  or  as  the  indefatigable 
writer  of  a  newspaper  column  which  from  the  first  days  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  was  handed  over  heartily  to  the  public  service  of  the  Allied 
cause.  But  to  the  staff  of  this  Museum,  and  to  a  certain  degree  to  the 
Committee  and  those  interested,  she  was  another  figure. 

To  us  there  will  always  rise,  at  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Stevenson's 
name,  the  dignified  little  figure  with  the  black  bag  out  of  which  she 
brought,  like  the  unexpected  mother  in  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
precisely  the  thing  needed  at  the  moment.  For  wise  counsel,  for  toler- 
ance, for  understanding  sympathy,  we  all  of  us  came  to  her  and  never 
were  refused.  Her  counsel  was  based  on  an  experience  of  the  world 
which  included  half  a  century  of  real  intimacy  with  brilliant  and  wise 
people  who  sought  her  as  a  companion;  it  was  poignant  with  inter- 
ludes of  the  Mexican  capital,  Parisian  days  and  Egyptian  excavations. 
It  was  invariably  moral  and  direct,  but  tempered  with  a  worldliness 
that  was  never  the  counsel  of  the  fear  of  consequences. 

Her  tolerance,  while  it  seemed  almost  universal,  balked  at  gloss- 
ing over  a  sham  or  condoning  insincerity.     If  she  did  not  always 


suffer  fools  gladly  she  was  generally  able  to  contrive  some  amusement 
from  them  and  to  shorten  their  discourse  by  a  quick  turn  of  wit. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  in  an  institution  like  a  public  museum  that  such 
a  figure  appears  and  is  allowed  full  scope  of  its  intimate  personality. 
For  this  reason  we  count  it  particularly  fortunate  that  the  staff  of 
Memorial  Hall  was  so  restricted,  and  its  activities  not  yet  too  diver- 
sified for  Mrs.  Stevenson's  imprint  to  have  been  set  firmly  on  us  all. 

It  would  be  natural  to  speak  of  her  scholarship  in  various  fields, 
especially  that  of  Egyptology.  When  she  began  she  was  almost  the 
only  woman  in  the  field,  and  she  pursued  it  with  all  her  natural  enthu- 
siasm and  understanding.  That  her  other  activities  made  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  keep  up  with  modern  scientific  work  is  perhaps  of  no 
great  loss.  There  will  always  be  characters  less  rich,  and  imagina- 
tions less  sure  which  can  be  entrusted  with  the  work  of  forwarding 
the  world's  knowledge.  Her  great  value  was  not  actual  scientific 
achievement  (she  would  understand  how  reverently  and  affection- 
ately this  is  said),  but  her  rare  possession  of  the  truly  scientific 
point  of  view.  In  this  she  ranked  ahead  of  many  of  the  most  famous 
specialists  of  our  time  and  the  equal  of  only  a  few  others.  This 
quality  was,  of  course,  partly  native  with  her,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  in  some  part  the  direct  transmission  from  Agassiz, 
who  was  in  some  ways  the  greatest  mind  in  America  during  his  life 
time.  The  famous  pupils  of  Agassiz  immediately  spring  to  mind 
when  one  thinks  of  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  one  of  them.  Professor  Put- 
nam, was,  as  she  called  him,  her  father  in  science.  It  was  from  him, 
in  her  impressionable  years,  that  she  received  the  legacy  of  breadth 
of  vision  and  immediate  application  of  any  new  fact  to  the  only 
proper  study  of  mankind — ^which  is  Man.  Our  new  generation  of 
laboratory  scholars  and  daring  propounders  of  new  ideas  can  never 
be  sufficiently  praised;  but  too  often  they  lack  the  agility  of  under- 
standing, the  instant  clapping  down  of  a  fact  on  its  corresponding 
human  use,  which  characterized  the  little  old  lady  who  longed  so  to 
be  included  in  their  ranks  and  who  read  their  reports  so  untiringly 
in  the  small  and  sleepless  hours  of  the  morning.  It  is  for  this  quality 
of  mind,  this  youthful  and  unashamed  curiosity,  that  we  should  cele- 
brate her  name  as  a  true  scientist  and  one  of  rare  attainment. 

It  would  be  disloyal  to  the  last  degree  to  that  gallant  spirit  to 
wish  that  she  had  not  died.  For  a  year  we  felt  in  the  presence  of  one 
whose  days  were  numbered  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  also 
knew  this  and  faced  it  with  keen  interest  and  a  minimum  of  human 
dread.  It  is,  therefore,  our  pleasant  task  enthusiastically  to  report 
to  the  friends  of  the  Museum  that  Sara  York  Stevenson  has  been 
living  among  us  and  to  draw  attention  to  what  it  has  meant  to  us. 


Peruvian  Textiles 

A  SMALL  but  representative  group  of  Peruvian  textiles  has  just 
been  acquired  by  the  Museum  on  long  loan,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  examples  already  in  our  possession,  forms  an  ex- 
cellent study  collection.  These  comprise  tapestries,  brocades,  and 
lace  of  the  pre-Inca  and  Inca  periods,  and  illustrate  exceedingly  well 
not  only  the  chief  weaves  but  the  principal  motives  used  by  these 
ancient  textile  designers. 

When  the  problem  of  trying  to  date  these  textiles,  even  approx- 
imately, is  faced  the  results  are  meagre.  All,  of  course,  antedate  the 
Conquest  in  1532;  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Incas  conquered 
Peru  some  three  centuries  earlier,  and  before  that  time  the  coast  and 
valley  regions  were  inhabited  by  the  so-called  Megalithic  peoples  for 
several  thousand  years.  In  any  event,  all  the  Peruvian  weavers  of  the 
pre-Columbian  times  were  remarkable  for  their  skill;  their  work 
exhibits  a  technical  proficiency  unsurpassed  by  any  contemporary 
weavers,  and  equalled  only  by  the  Copts,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  possibly,  the  Persian.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Peruvians 
were,  so  far  as  is  known,  entirely  isolated  from  all  the  countries 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  centers  of  civilization  in 
the  early  world,  surprising  is  the  apparent  ease  with  which  they  over- 
came the  manifold  difficulties  of  the  hand-loom  and  developed  unusual 
modes  and  complicated  designs.  All  the  Peruvian  patterns  are  de- 
rived from  a  relatively  small  number  of  basic  motives :  the  human 
figure,  the  puma,  guano-birds,  and  fish,  all  of  which  were  animal 
forms  closely  associated  with  their  daily  life.  These  few  types  were 
the  source  of  an  astonishing  number  of  varied  patterns,  some  easily 
recognizable  at  glance,  others  carried  so  far  into  the  domain  of  pure 
design  that  the  original  form  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

Of  the  tapestries  in  the  present  collection,  the  most  interesting 
is  unquestionably  the  wide  fringed  border  which  finished  off  one  end 
of  a  long  cotton  mummy-wrap.  Between  two  narrow  bands  of  very 
conventional  little  birds  are  a  series  of  vari-colored  interlocking 
diagonals  in  which  the  bird  motive  is  further  developed,  joined  with 
zig-zags,  or  notched  stripes, — debased  fish-fin  motive.  The  thread,  of 
alpaca  wool,  is  particularly  fine  and  soft,  and  the  colors  are  fresh 
and  vivid.  This  piece  was  found  near  Trujillo  on  the  Northern 
coast  of  Peru,  about  400  miles  above  Lima.  Another  piece  found  in 
the  same  district  is  the  small  fragment  with  a  crouching  puma  in  a 
diamond,  the  edges  of  which  are  made  up  of  interlocking  scrolls.  The 
colors  are  monotone  greens  and  yellows,  except  where  the  design  is 
outlined  in  black,  and  along  these  outlines  as  well  as  along  the  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  scrolls  the  stitches  have  been  dropped,  giving  rise 
to  the  "silhouette"  effect  which  is  characteristic  of  many  of  these 
early  tapestries. 


The  other  piece  of  tapestry  illustrated  (Fig.  2), — ^that  with  the 
human  figure — comes  from  Pachacamac,  close  to  Lima.  This  type 
of  textile  is  commonly  called  vicufia  cloth.  The  warp  threads  are 
cotton,  crossed  and  completely  covered  by  a  weft  of  vicufia  wool.  The 
ground  color  is  a  deep  red,  the  grotesque  figures  alternate  buff  and 
dark  green.  There  are  in  the  collection  five  pieces  of  this  type,  all 
are  in  these  same  pleasing  colors  and  could  well  be  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  modern  textile  designers  and  students. 

Figure  5  shows  a  piece  of  two-ply  weave,  which  from  the  tech- 
nical point  of  view  is  the  most  singular  example.  The  geometrical 
pattern — possibly  a  debased  human  figure — is  in  brown  and  white 
and  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cloth  is  reciprocal,  that  is,  what  is  brown 
on  one  side  is  white  on  the  reverse,  and  vice  versa.  The  warps  are 
laid  upon  the  warp-beam  in  pairs,  two  white  and  two  brown.  The 
design  is  produced  by  the  interchange  of  the  webs,  the  warp  and  weft 
of  one  ply  rising  as  the  other  falls.  The  earliest  fabric  of  this  tech- 
nique in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  is  about  the  twelfth  century;  the 
Peruvians  apparently  evolved  the  process  even  earlier  and  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  criterions  of  their  great  proficiency  in  weaving. 

The  large  piece  shown  in  figure  3,  might,  at  first  sight,  be  termed 
embroidery,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  brocade.  The  ground  of  cotton  is 
divided  into  squares  woven  with  honey-colored  wool  of  fine  quality. 
Each  square  contains  four  conventionalized  human  figure  motives — 
head,  shoulders,  and  arms  joined  in  pairs  at  the  waist.  The  small 
diamonds  in  the  blank  squares  contain  each  a  two-headed  bird 
pattern. 

The  value  of  all  these  designs  to  the  student  and  manufacturer  of 
textiles  cannot  be  overestimated.  They  are  true  textile  patterns,  not 
half-breed  designs  adapted  from  some  other  medium  of  artistic  ex- 
pression, and  though  in  a  measure  crude  and  barbaric,  it  is  always 
to  such  basic  design  that  we  must  return. 

This  collection  is  generously  lent  by  Philip  Ainsworth  Means, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

H.  H.  F.  J. 
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Peruvian  Tapestries  and  Brocade 


Celadon  Pottery  Domhori  or  Deep  Bowl 


Celadon  Stoneware  Plate  of  the  Lung  Ch'uan  Type 


Mr.  Worcester's  Recent  Finds  in  the  Philippines 

A  MOST  alluring  and  engrossing  problem  has  lately  been  pre- 
sented to  this  Museum  in  the  loan  of  a  few  whole  pieces  of  pot- 
tery and  a  number  of  fragments  all  of  which  have  been  exca- 
vated in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Honorable  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
a  naturalist  and  administrator  who  has  been  associated  from  the 
very  beginning  with  the  history  of  our  government  in  the  Islands, 
has  turned  his  hand  of  late  to  a  fresh  science  and  has  brought  out 
a  large  and  important  find  of  the  Chinese  wares  which  we  had  vaguely 
known  were  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  Philippines. 

While  we  await  further  evidence  and  a  wider  range  of  examples 
before  we  can  dogmatize  on  the  subject,  it  is  worth  while  immediately 
to  set  down  the  evidence  that  is  before  us  and  to  invite  criticism  and 
help  of  other  students  of  ceramics  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

In  1912  Mr.  Fay-Cooper  Cole  published  an  interesting  pamphlet 
describing  the  results  of  his  investigations  of  Chinese  pottery  in  the 
Philippines  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Doctor  Laufer, 
in  the  same  volume  gave  a  characteristically  scholarly  resume  of  the 
finds  and  added  a  translation  of  some  important  Japanese  chapters 
on  Southern  ceramics.  In  this  postscript  Doctor  Laufer  becomes 
almost  prophetic;  he  sums  up  precisely  what  has  now  come  more 
clearly  to  light : 

"From  the  very  interesting  information  furnished  by  Mr. 
Cole  on  the  subject,  it  becomes  evident  that  two  well-defined 
periods  in  the  trade  of  Chinese  pottery  in  the  Islands  must  be 
distinguished.  The  one  is  constituted  by  the  burial  pottery  dis- 
covered in  caves,  the  other  marked  by  the  numerous  specimens 
still  found  in  the  possession  of  families  and,  according  to  tra- 
dition, transmitted  as  heirlooms  through  many  generations.  Let 
us  state  at  the  outset  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Chinese 
field  of  research  a  plausible  guess  may  be  hazarded  as  to  what 
these  two  periods  are — the  mortuary  finds  roughly  corresponding 
to  the  period  of  the  Chinese  Sung  dynasty  (960-1278  A.  D.),  and 
the  surface  finds  to  that  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1643).  By 
this  division  in  time  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line 
for  the  classification  of  this  pottery,  but  merely  to  lay  down  a 
working  hypothesis  as  the  basis  from  which  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem that  will  remain  for  future  investigation.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility also  that  early  Ming  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  graves 
or  caves  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  Sung  and  after- 
Ming  specimens,  say  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives  will  no  doubt  be  established  with  the 
advance  of  search  and  research.  But  these  two  cases,  if  they 
will  prove,  will  surely  remain  the  exceptions,  while  the  formula 
as  expressed  above  carries  the  calculation  of  the  greatest 
probability." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Doctor  Laufer  and  Mr.  Cole  were  able  to 
deduce  so  many  facts  of  value  when  "no  material"  was  brought  back 


"regarding  the  earlier  period  of  burial  pottery  except  a  small  frag- 
ment." The  fact  remains  that  in  that  pamphlet  we  have  the  most 
valuable  array  of  literary  evidence  and  historical  data  that  is  avail- 
able to  the  student.  Perforce  the  illustrations,  and  the  text  directly 
regarding  the  finds  of  the  Field  Museum,  concerned  themselves 
entirely  with  large,  coarse  jars  which  have  remained  unbroken  in 
more  or  less  constant  use  above  ground.  Mr.  Worcester  promises  us 
similar  jars,  later,  but  we  are  more  concerned  with  the  small  series 
of  really  remarkable  earlier  ware  which  is  already  at  hand  to  study. 
One  is  prepared  for  archaeological  interest  and  for  objects  of  extreme 
significance  in  this  small  corner  of  a  special  field  of  investigation  but 
I  confess  it  was  a  surprise  when  the  excavator  produced  perfect 
celadons  of  unmistakable  Sung  date,  and  such  beauty  that  the  col- 
lector of  objects  of  art  would  be  the  first  to  covet  them,  regardless 
of  their  adventurous  history.  These  are  no  wasters  from  commercial 
kilns  which  turned  out  rough  work  for  the  Provinces,  but  among 
them  are  examples  of  the  type  which  we  agree  to  believe  are  from 
Lung  Ch'uan,  as  true  in  shape  and  as  sonant  when  struck  as  the  pride 
of  any  art  museum.  Chief  among  these  is  a  plate,  eight  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  and  two  and  a  quarter  inches  high,  with  a  cool 
matt  green  glaze  "like  young  onions"  of  the  sort  associated  by  the 
Japanese  with  the  few  prized  mallet  jars  in  their  possession  called 
kinuta.  If  such  things  were  common  in  the  Sung  dynasty  the  wonder 
is  why  more  have  not  survived.  Wasters  lately  dug  from  the  site  of 
Lung  Ch'uan  kilns  show  such  a  color  and  texture,  but  seldom  such 
level  potting.*  This  plate  is  entirely  unlike  the  comparatively  rough 
ware  pictured  on  Plate  XVII  of  Mr.  Cole's  pamphlet,  but  it  might 
well  be  that  described  by  him  in  the  following  passage : 

"Porcelain  plates  are  used  by  the  mediums  when  summoning 
the  spirits,  and  having  served  in  such  a  capacity  are  highly 
prized ;  so  much  so  that  they  are  never  sold  during  the  lifetime 
of  a  medium,  and  after  her  death  only  to  an  aspirant  for  medium- 
ship  honors.  When  about  to  call  a  spirit  into  her  body,  the 
medium  sets  herself  in  front  of  the  spirit  mat,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  she  trembles  violently,  meanwhile  chanting 
or  wailing  songs  in  which  she  bids  the  spirits  to  come  and  possess 
her.  From  time  to  time  she  pauses,  and  holding  a  plate  on  the 
finger  tips  of  her  left  hand,  she  strikes  it  with  a  string  of  sea 
shells  or  a  bit  of  lead,  in  order  that  the  bell-like  sound  may 
attract  the  attention  of  the  spirits.  Suddenly  a  spirit  takes 
possession  of  her  body  and  then  as  a  human  the  superior  being 
talks  with  mortals." 

In  quite  another  category  from  the  first  plate,  though  also  in  the 
celadon  group,  is  what  the  Japanese  would  call  a  dombori,  a  deep 
bowl  with  curving  sides,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  high,  decorated 


*"I  hate  your  accomplished  jade-like  celadon  of  the  Sungs,  there  is  the 
decadence  of  perfection  in  it,  and  I  resent  Man  making  anything  so  like  the  jade 
of  God." — Okakura-Kakuzo. 
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with  lotus  petals  in  relief.  During-  several  rather  long  stays  in 
Korea  on  different  occasions  I  have  collected  many  scores  of  Korean 
celadons  and  examined  thousands. 

For  a  long  period  I  had  the  oppor-  QxnlLL^f-^^ 

tunity  of  examining  practically  all  --^'^ '?i3^^^!rv^ 

the  important  pieces  that  were  im-  /'^HHMi\f^^''^'i^^^^^^^^>> 

ported  by  the  Japanese  dealers  at       /''"^^EESziiiEi^^^^^^z^''^'' 
a  time  when  the  ware  was  in  ex-      /  "^  \ 

traordinary  demand  just  after  the     {  ) 

annexation.     I  studied  the  collec-     1  j 

tion  in  the  two  Korean  museums      1  ' 

and  made  a  catalogue  of  some  700      ^^  / 

choice  pieces  owned  by  the  great       \  / 

collector  of  Seoul,  Mr.  Aigai,  and         \  / 

yet  I  confess  that  I  could  not  have  v,..„„„,  „,„...-'i 

told   that   this   dombori   with   its  <^'C:::;.';';;;;™.."-,.,.,Zrr'.",..., ::::z:^^^ 

lotus  petal  decoration,  its  uneven  ''^J^ ^a  fMrS  171' L //'' I* '^i^'^ 

burnmg,  its  soft  brittle  body  and  V^k'N*^>>  i^'X /i' ' '-'VV'^f 

random    crackle,    was    not    true  ''p"-"n::;;"r,;;;:;:\";-"V-^^^^^^ 

Korean.     When  we  were  so  for-  '\""'"'"" -"■■■-•"■""•"■■"""""'/ 

tunate  as  to   have  the  chance  to  \  / 

show  it   to   a   Chinese  gentleman 

whom  I  consider  the  best  authority  in  the  country  on  Chinese  ceram- 
ics, he  unhesitatingly  set  it  to  one  side  as  Korean.  And  yet  for  all 
that,  I  shall  have  to  believe  that  it  was  made  in  China  until  further 
proof  of  intercourse  between  the  Philippines  and  Korea  is  forthcom- 
ing, all  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Worcester  tells  us  that  he  is  sending  from 
the  Islands  others  of  the  same  character.  It  is  true  pottery,  with  no 
sonance,  no  translucency  and  a  glaze  readily  chipped  from  the  non- 
kaolinic  body.  Part  is  a  lovely  soft  dull  green,  while  one  quarter 
has  been  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  in  the  kiln  till  it  is  burnt 
a  mossy  brown.  To  the  amateur  of  pottery  it  is  far  more  appealing 
than  the  perfect  ringing  celadon.  But  from  all  our  evidence,  both 
Korean  and  Chinese,  it  dates  from  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  Sung 
period — the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Although  Mr.  Worcester  has  already  so  many  unstudied  frag- 
ments and  complete  examples  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  that  it  may 
be  rash  to  dilate  on  an  individual  piece,  I  have  singled  out  the  neck 
of  a  celadon  jar  and  suggested  its  probable  form  in  a  restoration  in 
the  accompanying  figure.  It  is  a  lighter  "young  onion"  or  "salad" 
green  than  the  typical  Lung  Ch'uan  ware,  though  I  doubt  if  that  is 
significant  of  its  provenance.  Under  the  magnifying  glass  the  even 
placid  glaze  is  filled,  far  more  than  in  other  celadons,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  minute  air  bubbles  imprisoned  by  the  cool  glass  as  they  rose 
to  the  surface.  It  is  only  the  neck  and  the  stout  loop  handle  of  a  jar, 
but  a  fragment  that  suggests  noble  proportions,  familiar  enough  in 
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other  wares  though  unknown  to  me  in  celadon.  One  knows  it  in  the 
softer  potteries  of  Ting  and  Ssu  Chow,  where  it  is  called,  whether 
rightly  or  not,  a  wine  jar.  The  dotted  line  of  the  drawing  is  proba- 
bly not  far  from  the  original  shape.  If  this  is  correct  it  must  have 
stood  a  full  fifteen  inches  high  and  have  been  a  specimen  to  delight 
the  modern  or  the  mediaeval  collector.  On  the  shoulder  and  (by 
analogy  with  this  shape  in  other  wares  particularly  the  Korean  seijis) 
probably  below  the  belly,  were  inscribed  lotus  petals  where  the  deeper 
glaze  flowed  in  to  show  its  "green  of  the  streaming  weed  in  a  stagnant 
moat."  Perhaps  next  year  will  bring  us  out  such  a  jar  intact.  For 
the  present,  the  suggestion  offered  by  the  pathetic  fragment  of  the 
neck  and  the  lug  must  satisfy  both  the  archaeologist  and  the  lover  of 
pure  color  and  clean  form. 

Of  the  two  rather  clumsy  bowls  containing  goldfish  in  relief  in 
the  inside  there  is  little  to  say  except  that  they  would  unhesitatingly 
be  attributed  to  the  Sung  or  Yuan  dynasties  by  any  student  of  the 
subject.  The  fish  were  probably  made  in  a  mold  of  wood,  like  the 
butter  molds  of  our  own  day,  and  fixed  with  wet  slip  to  the  body 
before  firing.  The  application  of  the  glaze  over  the  whole  made  them 
secure,  if  indeed  that  was  necessary.  One  of  these  specimens  has  the 
common  fault,  in  the  celadons,  of  slight  overfiring  and  the  color  is 
transmuted  in  the  kiln  to  an  uninteresing  olive-brown.  They  are  too 
thick  to  be  sonant,  or  even  slightly  translucent,  but  the  body  clay  is 
true  stoneware,  close  to  porcelain.  Two  small  jugs  of  the  sort  com- 
monly called  oil  jars  must  also  be  included  in  this  same  class.  They 
too  are  not  especially  distinguished  in  the  matter  of  color  or  surface, 
though  the  example  which  has  been  burnt  a  ruddy  brown  over  half  its 
surface  has  acquired  a  sort  of  adventitious  charm  which  would  tempt 
the  Japanese  tea  master  to  give  it  a  poetic  name,  and  provide  a  mellow 
ivory  lid  and  wrap  it  in  a  scrap  of  precious  brocade. 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  that  Doctor 
Laufer,  in  his  very  able  criticism  of  the  Japanese  authority  whom 
he  has  translated,  might  well  lay  greater  stress  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  Japanese  of  the  Taiko's  day 
were  as  avid  collectors  of  the  rare  and  the  antique  as  they  are  today. 
He  says,  "The  search  of  the  Japanese  for  celadons  in  the  Philippines 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  received  these  vessels  from  China  and 
Korea  and  subsequently  manufactured  them  in  their  own  country." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  of  the 
Korean  celadons  that  we  know  of  the  Korai  dynasty  were  burial  pot- 
teries, and  that  in  a  time  when  graves  were  seldom  desecrated,  the 
supply  of  the  ware  brought  to  Japan  by  robbers  who  braved  the  death 
penalty  or  by  farmers  who  found  pottery  washed  out  in  their  fields 
after  the  spring  freshets,  must  have  been  small.  The  Chinese  wares 
of  Sung  were  almost  equally  rare  in  Japan  during  the  middle  ages, 
either  because  the  merchants  could  not  obtain  them  during  the  em- 
bargo of  the  Fujiwara  or  because  they  were  ignorant.    It  cannot  be 
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Fragment  of  Celadom  Jar 


Celadon  Bowls  with  Goldfish  in  Relief 


doubted,  however,  that  enough  were  brought  over  to  make  a  demand 
for  more  and  to  afford  collectors  a  chance  to  study  them.  As  for  the 
celadons  made  by  the  Japanese  themselves  in  imitation  of  the  con- 
tinental specimens  (Brinkley  to  the  contrary)  it  does  not  "need  the 
practised  eye  to  perceive  that  the  advantage  is  with  the  Chinese." 
They  have  always  been  held  in  comparatively  low  esteem.  Probably 
the  great  Seifu,  who  died  but  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  was  the  only 
Japanese  who  ever  made  celadons  which  might  possibly  deceive.  And 
it  was  not  till  ten  years  ago  at  the  earliest  that  a  few  of  the  first 
Japanese  attempts  made  at  Himeji  became  valuable  from  their 
scarcity.  They  are  today  steadily  rising  in  price,  but  in  spite  of  their 
prettiness  no  one  could  mistake  them  for  Chinese. 

What  attracted  the  Japanese  connoisseur  three  centuries  ago  to 
the  Chinese  celadons  of  the  Philippines  was  precisely  what  attracts 
him  today  to  the  same  wares  direct  from  China,  their  very  real 
beauty,  which  is  of  that  illusive  sort  which  orientals  best  love,  their 
availability  for  the  delicate  game  of  ritual  tea  serving  and  last,  but 
not  least,  their  scarcity  and  the  romance  of  finding  them  among 
primitive  people. 

L.  W. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  contain  discussion  of  the 
rarer  wares,  not  celadons,  included  in  Mr.  Worcester's  finds. 


Breakfast  Piece  by  Pieter  Claesz 

FOR  twenty  years  the  Museum  has  been  in  possession  of  this  little 
picture.  Though  unpretentious,  and  of  very  humble  character,  it 
is  one  of  the  rare  examples  in  the  Wilstach  Collection.  By  "rare," 
is  not  meant  most  important,  or  most  precious,  but  that  it  is  a  picture 
by  a  highly-prized  master  whose  extant  works  are  very  scarce. 

Pieter  Claesz  was  born  at  Burg  Sieinfurt,  Bentheim,  now  West- 
phalia, about  1597.  He  was  living,  however,  in  Haarlem,  Holland, 
before  1617,  where  he  worked  until  his  death.  He  was  buried  in 
Haarlem,  January  1,  1661.  The  well-known  Dutch  landscapist,  Claes 
Pietersz  Berchem,  was  his  son. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  history 
of  our  "Breakfast  Piece."  It  formed  part  of  the  Raedt  van  Olden- 
barnevelt  Collection,  Holland,  until  the  sale  of  that  collection  through 
the  auction  firm  of  Frederick  Muller  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  April, 
1902.    It  then  came  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  know  its  history  to  know  the  picture.  It  is 
so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  master's  style,  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  was  painted  by  Pieter  Claesz.  However,  it  is 
signed  with  the  artist's  monogram  P.  C.  and  dated  1649 — the  inscrip- 
tion can  be  read  on  the  right-hand  side  behind  the  beaker  of  beer. 
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It  is  a  curious  picture.  Why  is  it  called  a  "Breakfast  Piece"? 
Perhaps  we  would  not  call  it  so,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  a  large  number  of  similar  pictures  which  the  Haarlem  painters  of 
still  life — Heda,  Franz  Hals  the  Younger  and  van  Beyeren — were  fond 
of  painting,  all  of  which  represent  the  objects  of  a  breakfast  table, 
the  breakfast  table  of  a  very  simple  person. 

Here  we  have  a  table,  covered  with  a  dull  olive  green  cloth,  on 
which  are  the  following  objects :  a  beaker  of  beer,  a  plate  with  sliced 
herring,  two  small  loaves  of  bread,  a  small  coffee  pot — perhaps  it  is 
a  pitcher  of  liquor — a  glass  of  liquor,  a  knife  with  richly  designed 
handle,  and  a  clay  pipe  with  several  other  strange  objects  not  at  first 
recognizable.  But  these  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  collection. 
The  red  dish  is  undoubtedly  a  sort  of  earthenware  brazier,  called  in 
Dutch  "Vuurtest" — fire  pot;  in  it  we  see  glowing  turf.  The  small 
metallic  object  is  perhaps  a  tinder  box,  while  the  bundle  of  sticks  are 
pipe  lighters. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  the  human  interest  in  a  still  life  pic^ 
ture  that  we  find  here.  It  is  full  of  suggestiveness.  We  get  a  glimpse 
of  Dutch  life  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Dutchman  of  that  day 
— like  his  fellow  countryman  of  this  day — loved  his  herring  for  break- 
fast, when  it  was  in  season.    They  have  a  proverb  which  says : 

"Hareng  in  het  land 
Doctors  aan  de  kant." 

or,  as  we  should  perhaps  put  it : 

"A  herring  a  day 
Keeps  the  doctor  away." 

And  also  we  learn  from  this  picture  that  the  Dutchman  loved  his 
beer — or  his  wine — he  could  take  his  choice.  And  after  that  his 
smoke.  We  can  almost  see  him  picking  up  his  long  pipe  which  is  still 
on  fire  and  smoking  it,  just  as  in  the  pictures  of  Brouwer  or  Craesbeck. 

Albert  Plaschaert,  a  modern  Dutch  writer  on  art,  has  said :  "The 
art  of  Holland  is  essentially  that  of  still-life — an  art  of  quiet  and 
sobre  things."  This  is  true.  When  we  compare  Dutch  art  with  the 
Italian,  which  generally  has  an  idealistic  character,  aiming  to  lift  one 
above  the  ordinary  things  of  life,  Dutch  art  is  realistic,  aiming  simply 
to  interpret  the  facts  of  life.  We  see  in  all  Dutch  art  that  the  Dutch 
were  interested  in  themselves — their  land  and  their  ways  of  living. 
They  loved  to  paint  scenes  from  daily  life. 

Their  interest  in  still-life  painting  was  very  early  shown  in  such 
religious  pictures  as  "Jesus  in  the  House  of  Mary  and  Martha,"  where 
the  episode  takes  second  place  to  the  kitchen  filled  with  utensils,  game, 
meats  of  various  sorts,  vegetables  and  fruits.  From  such  pictures 
the  Dutch  discovered  that  the  still-life  accessories,  with  their  wonder- 
ful coloring  and  interesting  forms,  were  beautiful  in  themselves.  They 
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saw  in  dead  game  the  wonderful  scintillating  effect  of  feathers ;  they 
saw  in  fish,  bright,  rich  and  varied  color. 

In  the  "Breakfast  Piece"  before  us  we  find  this  interest  in  still- 
life  reaching  its  purest  expression,  because  of  the  very  commonplace- 
ness  of  these  objects. 

Goethe  said  in  1797,  when  he  saw  a  still  life  by  Willem  Kalff,  who 
was  another  Haarlem  painter  much  influenced  by  Claesz,  "One  must 
see  such  a  picture  to  understand  how  common  objects  can  be  glorified 
when  seen  through  the  creative  eyes  of  an  artist." 

Thus  it  is  with  our  picture.  From  a  still-life  picture  like  this, 
we  learn,  as  we  can  learn  it  from  no  other,  that  the  value  of  a  work 
of  art  does  not  consist  in  the  subject  matter,  but  in  the  artist's  inter- 
pretation of  it. 

Pieter  Claesz  has  seen  these  rolls  of  bread — the  herring — the 
smoking  utensils — as  parts  of  a  color  scheme — all  in  tones  of  brown, 
and  bathed  in  a  golden  light.  The  loaf  of  bread  is  the  keynote — all 
the  other  colors  harmonize  with  it. 

Technically  the  painting  is  impeccable.  Throughout  the  173 
years  of  its  existence  it  has  suffered  no  damaging  restoration.  Much 
of  seventeenth  century  Dutch  still-life  painting  is  very  hard,  dry  and 
meticulous — too  much  attention  being  paid  to  almost  microscopic 
details.  This  is  not  the  case  here.  The  picture  is  executed  with  great 
freedom — the  brush  strokes  seem  even  impressionistic  as  if  Claesz  had 
been  influenced  by  his  fellow  townsman  Franz  Hals. 

Pieter  Claesz  is  an  interesting  painter  to  know  for  himself,  and 
for  his  unique  place  in  Dutch  art  history.  But  he  is  also  worth 
remembering  for  his  influence  in  Chardin.  Chardin,  as  we  all  know, 
is  the  supreme  master  of  still-life  painting  in  all  Western  art.  His 
art  is  derived  from  that  of  Claesz,  for  he,  too,  painted  the  simplest 
things  of  life.  His  coloring  is  richer,  and  his  atmosphere  more 
luminous  than  Claesz,  but  he  used  the  same  objects — earthen  pots — 
herring  and  loaves  of  bread. 

A.  E.  B. 
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The  Bradbury  Bedell  Collection  of  Delft  Pottery 

THROUGH  the  bequest  of  Emmeline  Reed  Bedell,  the  Museum 
has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  eighteen  pieces  of  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  Delft  pottery  to  be  known  as  the 
Bradbury  Bedell  Collection,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important. 

The  most  attractive  objects  in  the  collection  are  six  fine  large 
tobacco  jars  with  their  original  brass  covers.  They  are  numbered 
one  to  six  and  are  decorated  with  a  group  consisting  of  a  trader  and 
an  Indian  bartering  for  the  weed  on  a  dock  beside  which  a  vessel  lies 
at  anchor.  These  are  somewhat  suggestive  of  a  famous  set  of  twelve 
plates  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London,  which  though 
unmarked,  bear  internal  evidence  of  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Our  jars  bear  the  mark  of  the  famous  pottery, 
the  Three  Bells  {de  Drie  Klokken),  and  are  probably  the  work  of 
Pieter  Simons  Mesch  or  Mes,  who  was  its  master  in  1701.  Another 
excellent  product  of  the  Three  Bells  pottery  is  a  polychromatic  garni- 
ture consisting  of  one  covered  jar  and  two  tall  beakers. 

A  very  fine  pair  of  tall  bottles  bears  the  signature  of  Jacobus  de 
Lange  who,  in  1694,  was  master  of  the  pottery  of  The  White  Star  (de 
Witte  Ster).  A  pair  of  large  polychrome  jars  also  bears  the  mark 
of  this  same  pottery  when  Albertus  Kiell  was  its  master.  This  latter 
pair,  however,  has  some  appearance  of  being  later  reproductions.  An 
excellent  large  covered  blue  and  white  jar  bears  the  mark  of  The 
Oil  Can  Pottery  (de  Lampst  Kan)  before  1637,  when  the  Brouwer 
family  took  possession  of  it;  the  cover  is  later  and  does  not  belong 
to  the  jar.  A  small  blue  and  white  jar  signed  Augustin  Reygns,  mas- 
ter of  the  pottery  of  The  Gilded  Boat  (in  de  Ver guide  Boot),  from 
1663  to  1666,  two  small  plates  decorated  in  blue  and  white  with 
various  yellow  and  browns  added,  have  great  charm. 

The  master  of  The  Gilded  Flowerpot  (in  de  Vergulde  Blompot), 
Paulus  van  der  Burch,  1741,  is  responsible  for  two  pairs  of  poly- 
chromatic covered  jars,  both  pairs  very  good,  especially  those  painted 
with  farming  scenes  in  blue,  though  the  red  and  yellow  on  them  may 
have  been  added  later.  A  large  garniture  consisting  of  three  covered 
jars  and  two  beakers  with  polychromatic  decoration  bears  the  mark 
of  Johannes  Harlees,  master  of  the  pottery  of  The  Porcelain  Flask 
(de  Porselyne  Flesch)  in  1770.  A  more  curious  than  beautiful  gau- 
fred  plate  with  a  small  landscape  in  blue  and  white  in  the  center,  the 
rest  of  the  plate,  being  spattered  with  a  purplish  brown,  has  no 
maker's  mark.  Neither  has  a  blue  and  white  plate  with  a  crucifixion, 
nor  a  crucifix  fitted  into  a  semicircular  pedestal. 
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Silver  Cream  Pitcher  by  Abraham  DuBois  and  Patciibox  by 

Francis  Richardson 

The  marks  on  these  pieces  are  shown  on  the  right 


Two  Interesting  Pieces  of  Early  Philadelphia 
Silversmithing 

THE  collection  of  American  Silver  at  the  Museum  has  been  in- 
creased recently  by  the  addition  of  two  unusual  examples  of 
Philadelphia  silversmithing,  interesting  less,  perhaps,  for  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  than  for  their  importance  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  craft  in  this  city. 

The  first  is  a  pear-shaped  cream  pitcher  made  by  Abraham 
Dubois,  decorated  with  a  mid-band  of  flowers  repousse,  and  its  im- 
portance centers  about  the  fact  that  it  is  the  earliest  known  piece  of 
Philadelphia-made  silver  decorated  in  relief.  It  was  a  companion 
piece,  originally,  to  an  English  sugar  basin,  hallmarked  1760,  and 
it  was  probably  an  attempt  by  Dubois  to  match  the  English  piece,  at 
the  request  of  the  owner.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  date  it  with  close 
accuracy :  that  it  must  have  been  made  after  1760  is  obvious ;  that  it 
is  an  early  pitcher,  judged  by  its  shape,  is  also  true;  but  we  must  not 
assume  that  pieces  chased  in  relief  (repousse)  were  the  fashion 
among  the  silversmiths  of  that  period.  It  does  prove,  however,  that 
American  smiths  as  early  as  Revolutionary  times  were  able  to  execute 
this  type  of  ornamentation. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  Dubois  in  Philadelphia  is  from  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  for  1777,  when  he  was 
selling  his  wares  and  executing  orders  at  his  home  in  Second  Street, 
four  doors  below  Arch  Street.  His  name  appears  in  the  city  direc- 
tories intermittently  from  1785  until  1802.  He  was  surely  of  French 
origin,  though  of  his  parentage  or  of  his  birth  we  have  no  record  at 
all;  he  died  in  1807.  All  his  larger  pieces  of  silver  that  are  known, 
show  him  to  have  been  a  smith  of  considerable  skill  and  refined  taste. 
His  work  may  be  identified  by  one  or  other  of  his  punches,  AD  in  an 
oval,  and  A  DUBOIS,  roman,  in  a  long  rectangle. 

The  other  piece  is  a  patch-box  by  Francis  Richardson,  first  native 
American  smith  working  in  Philadelphia,  father  of  the  well-known 
Joseph  Richardson,  and  grandfather  of  Joseph  and  Nathaniel,  all 
smiths  of  prominence  in  their  times.  The  box  is  oval,  of  a  design 
which,  in  England,  would  be  referred  to  the  Queen  Anne  period.  It  is 
chased  on  the  lid  with  a  simple  Tudor  rose  encircled  by  a  conventional 
border.  Even  in  collections  of  English  silver  a  Queen  Anne  patch-box 
is  somewhat  of  a  rarity.  Francis  Richardson  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1681,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  nine.  In  1701  he 
first  wrote  himself  goldsmith,  and  we  find  him  paid  by  William  Penn 
for  a  pair  of  buckles  for  Letitia  Penn.  The  only  other  known  ex- 
amples of  his  work  are  a  pair  of  buckles  made  for  Elizabeth  Paschall 
for  her  wedding,  May  11,  1721.  These,  as  is  the  patch-box,  are 
marked  with  the  elder  Richardson's  characteristic  mark — F.  R.  in  a 
heart. 

S.  W.  W. 
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Colonial  Craftsmen  of  Pennsylvania 

Installment  Number  Five 

ILLIAM  MARTIN,  from  1770-75,  shows  the  close  connection 
between  this  country  and  England.  His  "deception  beds" 
were  probably  the  prototype  of  our  present  day  folding  beds. 


GEORGE  HAUGHTON,  1775,  also  shows  the  influence  exerted 
by  England  on  this  country  prior  to  the  Revolution  and  shows  that  he 
worked  previously  for  Mr.  Webster,  also  in  the  same  business  in  this 
city. 

CHRISTOPHER  MENG,  1781,  advertises  for  sale,  "walnut 
presses  for  clothes  and  chests  of  drawers."  It  would  be  of  interest 
to  know  where  the  design  of  our  Chippendale  chests  of  drawers  of 
the  Philadelphia  style  originated. 

JAMES  REYNOLDS,  1768-81,  describes  the  various  forms  of 
looking  glasses  in  use  at  this  period.  "Paper-Hangings  with  Paper 
Nachee  Borders,"  are  also  of  interest  in  period  furnishing. 

ADAM  BAUSH,  1791,  shows  the  close  connection  we  had  with 
South  Carolina,  as  Charleston  was  always  a  favorite  interchange  city 
with  Philadelphia. 

Alfred  C.  Prime. 


WILLIAM  MARTIN,-  Upholder, 

(WhoftT'vtdh'uaPprenticeJbip  U  Mr.  Palmer,  tf  Lmdan) 

HAS  opened  fhop  in  Front  ftreet,  next  door  to  the  City 
Vendue  Houfe,  where  he  intends  to  f«H  all  forts  of 
chairs,  fofas,  ccuches,  decejMion  beds,  and  every  thmg  in 
the  uphoLiers  way.  He  being  a  young  beginner  io  the  bu- 
fineu,  hopts  for  encouragement  from  the  gentry  and  public 
in  genera!,  which  he  will  endeavour  to  merit  by  the  ftriflct 
punAuai'ty,  and  the  moft  moderate  prices.  As  to  the  newtft 
f alhion.  both  elegjnt  and  plain,  he  hopes  to  give  general 
fatisfaiSion. 

N.  B!  He  will  do  bufioeft  ccoli'ferably  under  the  ufual 
prices  inthis  city  for  ready  money.  ■  -A  neat  drapery  b«d> 
ef  f uroituic  check,  to  be  diTimfed  qU 
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OEORGEHAUGHTON, 

rTV»'.."L°  •-  S  T  E  R  E  R,  Ut=Iy  from  L  O  N  D  O  N, 
I  r"  "^  ^  ,''"•  melhod  to  a[i)uaint  the  Public,  that  he  his 
J.  tjkca  1  h.iufe  in  Second-ftre«t,  four  doors. from  Qhtftnut- 
«r.ti,  and  nrxtdcmr  f.  Mrs.  Devine's,  where  he  purpofes  to  fol- 
Inw  the  Uph..lft,ry  bufinefi,  in  all  its  vatijuj  branches.  As  he 
liu  h.id  the  ..Jvjnijpe  ..f  feiving  a  rej.ul.n  apprtnticflhip  to  that 
tiadr.  in  one  <.f  the  moft  capital  (hups  in  London,  and  of  work- 
inj  Ml  moll  of  the  oihfrs,  and  has  done  the  principal  work  fonie 
Urn..-  in  this  ciiy  for  Mr.  Webftfr,  he  does  not  doubt  of  (ti«ing 
faiisfani-m  to  thofe  Ljdifs  and  Gentlemen  that  will  pleafe  to 
employ  him  in  any  pjrt  if  the  bufinefs :  He  being  a  flranger, 
has  n,.  recommrnJation  but  his  (kill  in  his  ptofcOion,  which 
he  hii,.c5  the  I'u'iic  w^ll  (>t»e  him  an  opportunity  toihew,  is  thejr 
may  <i;|Mi,d  cm  haying  their  work  done  in  the  neatelt  and  moft 
fa(hioii>!.lc  -nanncr.  on  the  loweft  tetmi,  and  on  ihc  Otorteft  no- 
tice.  Veiiriian  blind*  midc,  rooms  neatly  papered,  and  (hip  cab- 
bins  rmeti  up  in  the  neateft  manner,  chairs,  fofas,  &c.  ftufFed  on 
•er»  low  tfrms  for  Cabinet-makers,  in  exchange  for  cabinet 
joodi  ;  fringes,  lines,  and  tolfels,  made  to  any  patKrn.  Any 
Marcham  thjt  has  a  quantity  ol  paper  hangings,  may  meet  with 
a  purch..i<-r,  by  (pplying  as  above.  ^ 
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T  O     B  E     SOLD,     BY 
William  Martin,  Upholder,  in  Front-ftreet, 

A  MOST  excellent  Edderdown  Silk  Quilt,  which  affords 
more  warmth  than  three  Urge  blankets,  and  is  not  near  (o 
heavy  as  one,  is  very  comfoitable  tor  gouty  and  rheumatic  in- 
valids, and  is  v^ry  portabli:,  as  it  may  be  carried  in  a  pillow  cafe, 
for  travelling.  ^I 
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THE  partnerfhip  of  Bryan  and  Nicholfon,  Joiners,  is  diffuUW 
by  mutual  confent :  AH  thofe  who  have  any  demands  a* 
gsi;iit  faid  pannerfliip,  are  defired  to  bring  in  their  accounts  tSut 
thoy  may  be  fettled.  And  ell  thofe  who  afe  indebted,  are  defired 
to  pay  the  fame  to  Thomas  Da  van,  who  is  aulhoiifed  to  fet- 
tle the  accounts. 

Said  Bryan  continues  to  carry  on  the  cabinet  maker's  bufinefs 
in  Ktont-llreet,  between  Race  and  Vine-ftreets.  ^ 
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THE  SUBSCRIPTION  U  b^«n,  and  to  be  eflntmuij  u 
JOHN  MASOK^rtiCOMPANVs  Cphoinfry  Store.  li 
Fnmt-Arwt,  ne«  ^oof  bat^ne  lo  the  Frecds  Mcoung-ho»rf«, 
for  thtt  e>*n*)  txhibitton  ih^l  U  ta  mtke  iU  ;<ppe»rAfTCe  thruugK 
the  flfotti*  of  thii  clty^  od  «  fropw  diy  when  finiftcd,  viz.  A 
tup«BB  SOPHA.  fnount*don  a  (riuoiphal  cnr,  duwnbyCx 
whjre  WCes,  in  hw\or*tu  tb«  Anwncan  army,  >*iih  the  poiti'aiig 
of  tho  pr'mcipal  offirertthat  hsve  perfevercd  in  the  prcfenl  con- 
isIT.  When  a  fotftcientuVmber  o(  (ubfctiberi  appear  the  work 
win  begin,  and  not  befure  j  th«  |;entiemen9  fieoerofitj  will  die* 
taie  iheci  bow  much  to  fubfcrtbe,  for  according  to  the  fubfciip« 
tien»  fo  will  be  the  appearance  ;  and  ssall  due  refpcO  wilibe 
paia  to  tba  ladies,  (hey  have  an  opportunity  of  dif^Iaying  iheir 
ingenuity,  by  pfcpaiing  garlands,  cuiioui  knots,  and  ani6ci)| 
flowers,  M  decorato  the  car;  and  if  any  gentleman  is  fo  happy 
as  to  have  a  white  botfeor  horfcs,  and  will  be  fo^obliging  aito 
lend  them,  with  a  iilcely  pofliHon,  fortbe  day  and  evenjpg,  they 
will  greatly  coiitribute  (o  the  grandeur  of  the  procefllon.  All' 
tbe  muilc,  both  focai  and  infln:fment;>l,  wilh  be  procured,  witli 
ibirtren  iarec  torched,  a!ad  thiiteen  tinies  thirteen  boys  dreft  li. 
while,  with  fmall  ones.  As  it  wilt  tiike  a  confiderablc  time  to 
prepare  en^  fxecute  tbe  abov«,  we  hope,  all  thofe  gem1em*ii  tht^ 
widi  to  ^tf&MKc  the  rocinocy.of  thole  ofBctes  V'ho  have  fought, 
bled'aoiJ  (Led,  for  the  weifird  of  Ameifca,  will  befpeedyi^ 
fubrciibing,  fu  that  the  above  plan  may  be  executed  w  time.  A 
plan  of  the  above  may  br^feen  atthe  ftoie. 

N.  B.  The  young  gentlem^'n  that  intend  to  grace  the  proceCioif 
are  deiired  to  call  an*enter  their  &2nne?. 
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Philidelphta,  June  2j,  1786. 

THIS  day  diflblves  the  partnerlhip  of  ELF  RETT  and 
CLARK,  cabinet  makers  ;  all  thofe  indebted,  are  re- 
puttied  to  make  immediate  payment  j  and  thofe  that  have  any 
demands,  to  bring  in  their  accounts,  and  tbey  will  be  fettled. 

Said  CLARK  has  for  fa!e,  a  quantity  of  ready  msde  work  and 
materials  of  t^ety  kind,  which  he  will  fell  at  a  low  race  for 
wfljj^  at  his  (hop  in  Front,  near  Vine-flreet. 

J  PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE   { 
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WANTED, 

Two  or  »h»ee  fisidy  LADS,  as  6?p»«f«i«es,  to  lesrn  the 
tr»de  of  a  Tumsr  and  Sf>lfining-whe«I  makee.    Ajjply  to 
CEORCB  POX,  in  North  SecooJ.ftreet,  No.  Sfs,  where  the 
laid  br«nchec  of  bufinefs  sis  earned  on* 
N.  B.  Lads /fain  the  coynery  would  bs.^r^etmi. 
I  PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE   \ 
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ADAM     BAUSH, 
REED-MAKER, 

NO  6.  Nprth  Fifth-ilreet. 
HAS  juft  received  a  quantity  of  C  A  N  E,  for 
Reed- Makers,    from   Charlcfton,    South-Carolina, 
'which  he  will  fell  at  a  moderate  price. 

N.  B.  REEDS  made  as  ufual  by  faid  Adam 
Baulh. 

Philadelphia,  Auguft  2d,  1791. 
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To  be  SOLDliy  "Public  TenJue, 

On  FriJay,  the  61I1  day  of  April  next  (if  clear  weather} 
if  nor,  the  next  fair  day,  at  twelve  o^ciock  at  noon,  at 
the  fnhCcriber's  lioufe,  at  Germantown, 

L  forts  of  CABINET  WORK, 


("uch  as,  two  walnut  prefFes  for  clothes,  a  walnut 
cheft  ot  drawers,  three  or  four  cherts,  two  bed  (leads, 
three  or  four  tahle'i,  and  other  wood  work,  together  with 
fundry  joyner'i  tools,  too  tedious  to  mention. 

Likewite  to  be  SOLD,  A  Two  Story  Sfone  H  O  U  S  E, 
with  foiw  rooms  on  e^cli  floor,  well  finidied.  The  lot 
contsins  in  front  80  feet,  and  in  depth  4?  perches,  with 
two  gardens,  a  cyder  prefs,  a  barn,  out-houfes,  and 
orchard.  It  is  extraordinaiy  well  fititated  for  a  ftoie, 
feop,  or  any  cnher  public  bufinefs,  being  near  the  market- 
place, at  Germantown. 

Due  A'tendance  will  be  given  at  the  time  and  place  of 
feje,  by  §  CHRISTOPHER  MENG. 

I  PENNSYLVANIA  GAZETTE   \ 


James  Reynolds,  Carver  and  Gilder, 

On  the  Bank-Side  of  Front-Street,  between  Wa. 
nut  and  Chellnut  Streets,  has  imported  in  the 
Unity,  Captain  Story, 

AVERY  large  and  genteel  AflTortmerc 
of  LOOKI.NG-GLASSES,  in  carved  ard 
white,  or  carved  and' gilt  Frames;  Pediment 
Piers  and  Sconces  ;  mock  Pediment  and  Raffle  or- 
namented ditto  ;  Mahogany  and  Walnut  Piers 
£nd  Sconces,  of  all  Sizes,  plain,  or  with  gilt 
Edges  or  Ornaments;  Dreffing-GIafTes,  v.ith  cr 
wi:aou:  Drawers;  fwicging  and  har.gi.ng  ditto  ; 
rlaving  and  Pocket  ditto;  Book  Cafe  GliHej, 
Coach  2nd  Chariot  dtto;  Leaf  Gold,  Bronr>e, 
Quickfilver,  and  Tinfoil;  PAPER-HANGINGS, 
with  Paper  Machee  Borders,  Cieling  Ornament 
and  Bracket; ;  London  Crown  Frocts  for  Clock 
Cafei,  and  Window  Glafs ;  white  and  brown  Var- 
nilhcr,  ^c.  which  he  will  fell  on  the  !o*eil  term;. 
N.  B.  Oid  Glaffcs  new  framed  and  qoickJil- 
vcreJ. 
\        PENrsSA.  CHRONICLE       \ 
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JAMES      REYNOLDS, 
CARVER    and     GILDER, 

BEGS  leave  to  inform  his  frteHds  in  particular,  and  the 
piiblic  in  general,  that  he  has  removed  his  LOOKING 
GLASS  STORE,  from  between  Walnut  and  Cheftnut- 
flreets,  -in  Front-ilreet,  to  nearly  oppofite  the  London  Cof^ee- 
Houfe>  in  Front-fireet ;  where  he  has  for  fale,  at  very  low  pri- 
ces, A  large  and  general  aflortment  of  looking-glafTes,  in  carved 
and  white,  carved  and  gold,  carved  mahogany  pier,  fconce,  pe- 
fiiment,  mock  pediment,  ornamented,  or  raSied  frames,  boz, 
Cwinging  or  drelTing  glaffes,  paper  hangings,  &c.  &c.  &c.  tf. 
N.  B.     Oid  glaffes  new  frasned  and  quickfilvered. 
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E  S    REYNOLDS, 


Carver  and  Gilder, 
TJAS  removed  from  Front  ftreet  to  Thifd  ftreet,  be- 
TIl  twqen  Mprket  and  Arch-ltreets,  directly  oppolite 
the  boule  of  Mr,  John  Wilcocks;  where  he  continues  to 
fell  looking  gbacs,  pianres,  &c.  &c.  alio  executes  the 
VErious  branches  ct"  carving  ajiJ  gildirg,  in  the  neweK 
and  genE£«leit  tafte. 
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Purchase  of  European  Armor 

THE  Museum's  collection  of  European  armor  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  recent  purchase  of  fourteen  specimens  ac- 
quired at  an  important  sale  in  New  York.  In  choosing  these  an 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  for  the  Museum  pieces  which  would  ex- 
emplify excellence  in  metal  work,  rather  than  examples  of  historical 
importance  in  the  history  of  arms,  or  of  exceptional  occurrence.  In 
as  much  as  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  craftsmen  in 
metal,  it  is  of  signal  moment  that  the  Museum  be  able  to  place  on  view 
objects  and  series  of  objects  which  shall  be  of  present  inspiration  and 
of  historical  significance  to  students  and  to  skilled  metal  workers. 

With  the  exception  of  two  court  swords  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, all  the  examples  in  this  new  collection  are  authentic  pieces  of 
seventeenth  century  arms  and  armor.  The  rapier  illustrated  on  the 
cover  of  this  Bulletin  is  the  most  notable  piece  of  a  series  of  three 
swept-hilted  rapiers.  It  is  probably  of  Neopolitan  make.  The  splen- 
didly forged  Milanese  blade  has  lettering  in  the  basal  groove  and  cir- 
cular and  rectangular  perforations  between  the  letters.  Its  cup- 
shaped  guard  is  richly  designed  in  four  openwork  panels  with  mas- 
carons  and  spiral  foliation  in  large  pattern;  the  anneux,  quillons, 
and  branch  are  boldly  fileworked  in  a  twisted  cord  motive;  and  the 
pommel,  like  the  guard,  is  worked  in  knots  and  loops.  The  whole 
rapier,  though  heavy,  is  delicately  balanced,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship  and  the  unusual  quality  of  the  design  make  it  of  pre- 
eminent interest.    It  was  made  about  1620. 

The  second  rapier  is  of  slightly  earlier  make,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  comes  from  North  Italy.  The 
blade  is  Brescian,  and  the  guard  made  up  of  seven  anneux  or  con- 
centric semicircular  bars  all  joined  together  on  either  side ;  at  the  base 
the  first  pair  of  anneux  are  filled  with  openwork  plates,  embossed  and 
incised  with  delicate  decoration.  The  pommel  is  large,  twelve-sided, 
and  undecorated ;  the  swept-hilt  has  been  reblackened  and  the  tip  of 
one  quillon  repaired,  otherwise  this  interesting  piece  is  in  its  original 
condition.  The  third  rapier  is  of  German  manufacture;  it  has  a 
Solingen  blade,  and  a  large  cup  guard  decorated  with  numerous  small 
punched  stars  and  rosettes  in  a  diaper  pattern.  The  pommel  is  a 
truncated  cone  with  closely  ridged  sides,  and  the  blade  bears  cabal- 
istic letters  on  either  side  near  its  base.    It  was  made  in  1620. 

The  most  striking  piece  in  the  group  is  a  French  fencing  mask 
of  1625.  It  is  embossed  with  the  verisimilitude  of  a  face  with  long 
mustachios  and  a  Louis  Trieze  pointed  beard;  the  mouth  and  eye 
openings  have  upraised  borders,  to  deflect  the  stroke  of  the  opponent's 
blade ;  the  eyelids,  beard,  and  mustachios  are  ornamented  with  roping. 
Another  interesting  example  of  French  armor  is  a  long-cuffed  gaunt- 
let. It  is  rare  to  find  gauntlets  in  which  not  only  the  fingers  but  the 
thumb  are  all  present;  this  piece  is,  however,  complete,  and  traces 
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of  the  original  gilding  en  plein  are  evident,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
the  red  velvet  with  which  it  was  lined.  The  cuff  is  decorated  with 
rivet  heads  arranged  in  rosettes. 

The  only  piece  of  English  armor  in  the  collection  is  a  pillow 
sword,  dated  166(1?).  This  is  a  short  weapon  with  a  four-edged 
blade.  The  cross-guard  and  the  pommel  are  exquisitely  sculptured  in 
basket  work  with  ornaments  of  four,  petalled  roses  at  the  three  ter- 
minals. The  simplicity  of  the  design  and  the  fastidiousness  of  work- 
manship combine  to  make  this  a  most  satisfying  example  of  metal 
work.  A  second  pillow  sword  comes  from  Italy.  The  blade,  besides 
being  decorated  with  etched  birds  and  foliation,  bears  the  inscription 
"solo  deo  gloria — anno  1655."  The  hilt,  grip  and  quillons  are  hand- 
somely sculptured  with  acanthus  leaves. 

A  Spanish  left-handed  dagger  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  two  wide  basal  prongs  on  either  side  of  the  blade,  de- 
signed to  catch  the  rapier  point  and  by  a  deft  twist  break  it.  It  has 
a  wide  triangular  guard  pierced  in  spiral  foliations. 

The  two  court  swords  are  of  a  foppish  character  which  contrasts 
with  the  weapons  already  described.  Being  essentially  designed  for 
dress  wear  they  are  of  much  more  delicate  workmanship  and  fall 
rather  into  the  class  of  ornament  than  armor.  The  first  was  made  in 
Germany  about  1750,  probably  by  Jeremias  Wachsmuth,  of  Augs- 
burg, who  was  born  in  1712  and  died  in  1779.  The  blade  is  Solingen, 
with  its  basal  half  richly  etched  and  gilded,  and  inscribed  "Ne  me 
tirez  Pas  Sans  Raison,  ne  me  Remettez  Point  Sans  Honneur.  The 
hilt  is  silver  gilt  and  decorated  with  rococo  ornaments.  The  original 
scabbard  of  calfskin  is  present  but  without  chapes,  or  metal  ferules, 
used  to  strengthen  the  ends.  The  other  court  sword  is  probably  of 
Neopolitan  workmanship,  but  with  a  German  blade.  The  hilt  is  beau- 
tifully chiselled  with  rope  and  foliage  ornaments,  and  the  pierced 
guard  is  particularly  fine  in  execution.  To  the  hilt  is  attached  the 
original  fusee  or  cord.  The  blade  bears  the  inscription  "mit  Gottes 
Segens  und  Diesem  Degens  ivill  ich  Dem  Feind  die  Ohren  Fegen." 

The  other  pieces  of  metal  work,  of  which  only  brief  mention  need 
be  made,  are  a  pair  of  Spanish  brazier  tongs,  seventeenth  century; 
the  chape  of  a  Landsknecht  dagger,  Swiss,  1660;  the  chape  of  a 
hunting  trousse,  German,  1650;  and  the  sheath  of  a  Landsknecht 
dagger,  Swiss,  early  seventeenth  century. 

H.  H.  F.  J. 
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Early  Nineteenth  Century  Chair  Stencils 

iHROUGH  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Carl  P.  Rollins,  the  Museum  has 
been  able  to  place  on  special  exhibition  a  collection  of  cut  paper 
stencils  used  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  at  the  Dyke  Mill 
in  Montague,  Massachusetts.  This  mill  was  originally  founded  as  a 
factory  where  furniture  of  an  inexpensive  grade  was  manufactured 
for  the  trade  among  the  farmers  and  villagers  of  southern  New  Eng- 
land. By  far  the  largest  number  of  designs  in  this  collection  are  by 
their  shape  limited  to  the  decoration  of  chairs,  from  which  we  may 
gather  that  this  was  the  mill's  chief  product.  In  any  case  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  demand  for  stenciled  furniture  at  this  time,  and 
the  mill  was  apparently  prosperous.  When  the  popularity  of  this 
type  of  furniture  declined,  the  mill  was  given  up,  and  the  stencils 
which  had  been  used  were  stored  away,  and  were  not  found  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  building  was  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  print- 
ing plant. 

The  collection  amounts  to  about  250  separate  pieces,  though  a 
number  of  the  designs  are  in  duplicate.  Upon  many  traces  of  the 
original  colors  used  in  the  painting  are  to  be  distinguished  about  the 
edges  of  the  pattern.  They  are  all,  of  course,  hand  cut;  some  crudely 
in  the  pages  of  old  account  books  or  magazines,  others 
delicately  with  fine  interlacing  leaves  and  foliage  in  care- 
fully oiled  paper.  Of  special  interest  are  the  designs  by 
which  from  their  shape  we  can  distinguish  the  form  of  the 
chair  on  which  they  were  applied.  The  illustration  at  the 
top  of  this  page  (Fig.  1)  is  clearly  illustrative  of  this  type. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  flat  top  rail  of  a  simple  Windsor  chair, 
the  conventional  rope  border  following  the  shaped  edge,  and 
the  enclosed  space  filled  in  with  the  design  of  fruit  and 
foliage.  This  flat  rail  was  connected  to  the  seat  by  means 
of  a  "fence"  of  upright  dowels,  which  in  turn  were  deco- 
rated, possibly,  with  the  stencil  shown  in  figure  2,  one  print 
being  placed  at  the  top  pointing  down,  a  second  at  the  bot- 
tom pointing  up.    The  remnants  of  color  of  the  top  piece 
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(Fig.  1),  red  on  the  fruit,  green  on  the  foliage,  and  the  rope  border 
black — enable  us  to  conceive  the  gay  appearance  of  the  finished  chair. 
The  American  flag  design,  reproduced  in  figure  3,  is  an  interest- 
ing pattern.    It  was  a  motive  popular  among  all  the  craftsmen  of  this 


country  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  we  find  it  on 
carved  and  moulded  mantles,  on  wallpaper,  on  chintzes,  and  embroid- 
ered on  samplers,  and  to  find  it  now  in  chair-stencils  is  gratifying,  if 
not  surprising.  That  this  particular  design  was  very  popular  among 
the  customers  of  the  mill  we  may  deduce  from  the  fact  that  in  the  col- 
lection their  are  four  well-worn  copies.  A  second  flamboyantly  patri- 
otic example  is  that  of  the 
American  eagle  perched  upon 
a  shield,  surmounted  by  the 
word  "liberty"  in  a  burst  of 
light.  From  its  shape  it  was 
obviously  used  for  the  wide 
flat  splat,  and  though  its 
effectiveness  might  have  been 
increased  by  vivid  coloring,  it 
was  apparently  applied  in 
black. 

The  vigorous  stage-coach 
pattern  shown  in  figure  4 
could  be  adapted  to  many 
pieces  of  furniture.  In  many 
ways  it  is  the  most  attractive, 
as  it  is  the  most  original  ex- 
ample in  the  collection.  The 
distinct  sense  of  motion  ex- 
pressed by  few  bold  strokes 
stamps  the  craftsman  who  cut 
this  stencil  an  artist ;  one  feels 
the  appreciation  of  the  limits 
of  the  medium,  with  high 
effectiveness  developed  within 
these  limits. 

By  far  the  largest  number 
of   the   designs    are   derived 
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from  flower  and  leaf  motives.  The  dove,  however,  appears  in  many 
patterns,  and  shells,  fountains,  trees,  shields,  and  even  a  Turkish 
hound,  are  represented.  Then  there  are  scores  of  smaller  geometrical 
figures,  such  as  those  used  for  putting  on  dots  or  lines  of  squares. 
Though,  as  a  whole,  the  designs  are  of  little  tangible  use  as  copy 
material  for  modern  students,  the  collection  makes  up  a  most  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  history  of  early  American  craftsmanship. 

H.  H.  F.  J. 
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Accessions 

October,  1921— February,  1922 


CLASS 


Ceramics 


Furniture  and 
Woodwork 


Glass 

Metal  work. 

Paintings 
Silver 

Textiles 


OBJECT 


Miscellaneous 


Chape  of  hunting  sword,  Spanish,  c.  1520 

Chape  of  Landesknecht  dagger,  Swiss,  c.  1600 

Chape,  German,  c.  1650 

Fencing  mask,  French,  1625 

Sheath  of  dagger,  Swiss,  early  17th  century 

Rapier,  German,  1620 

Rapier,  Neapolitan,  1620 

Rapier,  North  Italian,  1600 

Court  sword,  German,  1750 

Court  sword,  Neapolitan,  1725 

Pillow  sword,  Italian,  1655 

Pillow  sword,  English,  1661 

Dagger,  Spanish,  c.  1610 

Gauntlet,  French,  1610 

Brazier  tongs,  Spanish,  17th  century 

Wedgewood  dish  and  plate,  19th  century 

Copper  luster  pitcher 

Pottery  dish  by  Joseph  Stubbs,  Staffordshire 

2  spandrels  of  tiles,  Persian,  17th  century 

Porcelain  figure  group,  pair,  Chelsea,  England 

Collection  of  Chinese  pottery  excavated  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands 

1 1  pieces  of  pottery,  celadon  glaze,  Chinese 

Sofa.  Sheraton  style,  American,  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury   

Japanned  casket,  Italian,  18th  century 

Spinet,  Italian,  1665 

Carved  and  gilded  book  rest,  Italian,  17th  century.  .  . 

5  carved  panels,  Gothic 

Grain  chest,  Gothic  paneling,  wrought  iron  bands.  .  .  . 

Inlaid  cabinet  and  3  inlaid  panels,  Peruvian,  16th- 
18th  centuries 

Opaque  glass  vases,  pair,  English,  early  19th  century 

Steelyards,  Frency,  16th  century 

Pair  of  iron  andirons 

Bronze  kettle  dated  MCCCCXLVI 

Painting  by  Leon-Basile  Perrault 

Painting  by  Rosa  Bonheur 

Painting  by  Louis  Robbe 

Cream  pail  and  ladle  by  Godfrey  Shiving 

Teapot,  American,  unmarked 

Patch  box,  maker's  mark  "FR" 

Cream  pitcher  by  Abraham  Dubois 

53  samples  of  early  American  calicos 

2  silk  shawls.  Canton,  China,  19th  century 

Bed  spread  and  curtains,  glazed  chintz,  English,  1798 

Calash,  American,  19th  century 

21  fragments  of  Peruvian  textiles 

Doll  and  trunk  containing  doll's  wardrobe,  French, 

c.  1870 

3  dresses,  American  style  of  c.  1835 

Needlework  picture  "Sacred  to  Friendship" 

46  fragments  of  Coptic  textiles 

2  batiks  and  embroidered  scarf,  Javanese 

4  linen  chair  covers,  old  American 

Book — Memorial  catalogue  Le  Musee  Plantin  Moretus 

10  reproductions  of  old  American  wallpaper 

8  fragments  of  old  American  %vallpaper 

Basket  of  split  bamboo  from  Malay  Peninsula 


SOURCE 


By  Purchase. 

Keehmle  Fund   and   Bloomfield 
Moore  Fund 


Given  by  Mrs.  Annie  Snare  Bullock . 
Lent  by  Mr.  H.  Kevorkian. 
Lent  by  Mr.  Louis  H.  Taylor. 

Lent  by  Hon.  Dean  C.  Worcester. 
Bv      purchase — Bloomfield      Moore 

Fund. 


Lent  by  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hayes. 

Given  by  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Jr.  and 
Mr.  H.  Norris  Harrison  (in  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  John  Harrison). 

Lent  by  Mr.  John  D.  Mcllhenny. 

Lent  by  Mr.  Philip  Ainsworth  Means. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Annie  Snare  Bullock. 

Lent  by  Mr.  John  D.  Mcllhenny. 

Lent  by  Miss  Knight. 
Given  by  Dr.  Edward  Krumbhaar 
and  Mr.  Herman  Krumbhaar. 

Lent  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Benners. 
Lent  by  Miss  Kate  S.  Benners. 

By  Purchase. 

Given  Anonymously. 

Lent  by  Miss  Ida  Budd. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Annie  Snare  Bullock. 

Given  by  Dr.  Edward  Krumbhaar. 

Lent  by  Mr.  Philip  Ainsworth  Means. 

Lent  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Nicholas. 
Lent  by  Miss  Phoebe  C.  Phillips. 
Given  by  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Royal,  Jr. 
By    purchase — Annual    Membership 

Fund. 
By  purchase — Darley  Fund. 
By  purchase — Temple  Fund. 

Lent  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor 

Given  by  Miss  Grace  Lincoln  Temple. 
Given  by  Mrs.  Jones  Wister. 
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Copies  of  the  illustrations  appearing  in  THE  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  for 
a  nominal  sum,  as  well  as  photographs  of  all  objects  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum. 
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